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HON. ALVIN 


The Plymouth Record, in advocat- 
ing the choice of Mr. Burleigh for 
speaker of the New Hampshire house 
of representatives, said,— 

** With all due respect to the can- 
didates other localities have to offer, 
we have positive convictions that 
Grafton county can furnish a speaker 
for the next house of representatives 
who will not only prove most accept- 
able to the Republican party and the 
public generally, but one who is ad- 
mirably equipped for the position by 
reason of his high personal character, 
his legal education, his familiarity 
with the law and judicial decisions of 
the state, and the rules of parliament- 
ary practice. We mean, of course, 
our representative, Alvin Burleigh. 
The approaching session of the legis- 
lature will be one of interest to the 
Republican party, not only because 
the choice of United States senator is 
to be made, but because much de- 
pends upon the manner in which the 
contest is waged and determined. It 
is of the greatest importance that 


BURLEIGH. 


fairness and harmony shall be marked 
features of the coming meeting. in 
order that there may be hearty coép- 
eration and united organization for 
the campaign of 1888. 

** The choice of speaker should be 
regulated by the especial needs of the 
occasion, and it must be apparent to 
all that the interests of the party and 
the state demand for this position a 
man who, first of all, is fitted for the 
place ; and, second, one who is abso- 
lutely free from all entangling alli- 
ances and pledges, and can therefore 
exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the office with the utmost 
impartiality, without fear or favor, 
and with that freedom and confidence 
natural to one thoroughly acquainted 
with parliamentary rules, and accus- 
tomed to the methods of judicial pro- 
cedure.” 

Before the assembling of the legis- 
lature (June, 1887) it was early man- 
fest that Mr. Burleigh was the leading 
candidate for speaker, and at the 
Republican* caucus he received 118 
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votes ; John McLane, of Milford, re- 
ceived 32 votes; and John J. Bell, of 
Exeter, received 8 votes. The pre- 
diction as to his eminent fitness for 
the place has been verified by his im- 
partial course during the time the 
legislature has been in session. 

Hon. Alvin Burleigh was born at 
Plymouth, December 19, 1842, and is 
therefore forty-four years old. He 
is entirely a self-made man, having 
taken care of himself ever since he 
was fifteen years of age. At that 
time he commenced working on a 
farm, and received as wages nine 
dollars a» month. He then took up 
the tanners’ trade, and learned it be- 
fore the civil war broke out. When 
that began, although but nineteen 
years of age, he enlisted in company 
B, 15th regiment (at the same time 
with Senator Blair), and served in 
that regiment every day until it was 
Alisbanded. He was with the expedi- 
tion of General Banks on the Missis- 
sippi, and participated in the siege 
and capture of Port Hudson in 1863. 
Since the war Mr. Burleigh has been 
for some years an active member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 
He was judge advocate of the depart- 
ment of New Hampshire during the 
first vear that Hon. M. A. Haynes 
was commander, and he is now com- 
mander of Penniman Post of Ply- 
mouth, aud is on Department Com- 
mander O. C. Wyatt’s staff for the 
current year. 

After an honorable discharge from 
the army he resumed his trade, and 
became foreman of Ward & McQues- 
ten’s tannery. In 1865 he entered 
Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, 
N.H., and was graduated there in 
1867. He entered Dartmouth col- 
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lege the same year, and was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1871. He paid 
his way through college by working 
at his trade at intervals, and teaching 
during vacations and a part of winter 
terms. In 1872, the vear after leav- 
ing college, he taught the high school 
at Woodstock, Vt. He studied law 
with Hon. H. W. Blair, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1874, and in 1875 
formed a law partnership with Mr. 
Blair, which was continued until 1879, 
when Mr. Blair retired and George 
H. Adams came in, and the present 
firm of Burleigh & Adams was estab- 
lished. Mr. Burleigh has had an ex- 
tensive and successful law practice 
in the state and United States courts, 
and his success is due to the fact that 
he is a sound and well read lawyer, 
and possesses good common-sense and 
practical judgment. In manner he 
is calm, fair, and candid. He is well 
informed on all public questions, and 
has a wide acquaintance with men 
and the politics of New Hampshire. 
In the government of public assem- 
blies he has had considerable experi- 
ence, and shows himself thoroughly 
informed in parliamentary law, and 
gifted with that peculiar tact so nec- 
essary at times to control legislative 
bodies. 

Mr. Burleigh has been a member of 
the board of education of. Plymouth 
since its organization, treasurer of 
the board until his election to the 
speakership, and at present is’ its 
president. He is a trustee of the 
State Normal School. Personally he 
is not only a consistent advocate of 
temperance, but a teetotaler, evincing 
his interest in the cause by serving as 
president of a local temperance or- 
ganization several terms, and refusing 
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all retainers from violators of tem- 
perance laws. In such cases he is 
generally found on the side of the 
prosecution. 

In Masonry Mr. Burleigh is a mem- 
ber of the Olive Branch lodge,—for 
six years in succession the master of 
the lodge; a member of the Omega 
Council and the Pemigewasset Cliap- 
ter, of Plymouth, and of the St. 
Gerard Commandery, of Littleton. 
He is one of the Knights of Honor, 
and an attendant at the Methodist 
church, of which he is trustee. 

He was married January 14, 1873, 
to Elvira, daughter of "Squire David 
and Margaret (Taylor) Page, and 
sister of Samuel T. Page. Esq., of 
Haverhill. Their union has been 
blessed by two children,—Alvin Page 
‘Burleigh, born March 20, 1875, and 
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David Paul Burleigh, born March 20. 
1878. His mother, before her mar- 
riage, was Sally Whipple, a cousin to 
Col. Thomas J. Whipple, of Laconia. 
His grandfather served during the 
Revolution, while with him in the 
Union army served his three brothers, 
one of whom died from wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Gettysburg. 

Mr. Burleigh enjoys the confidence 
and friendship of the leaders of the 
Republican party throughout the 
state, and has the respect of ** our 
friends, the enemy.” As a public 
speaker he is effective, having a fine 
voice, and is logical in his arguments. 
He is in the prime of manhood, and 
his friends reasonably look forward 
to his further elevation to posts of 
honor and emolument. 





THE NORTHERN VOLUNTEERS.—Concluded. 


By Cot. T. 


A gallant staff captain of the second 
corps was known among the soldiers 
as the ** Jack of Diamonds,” by rea- 
son of his long face, pointed chin. 
arched eyebrows, and long, drooping 
red moustache. Old Gen. Sumner, 
of deep voice and headstrong cour- 
age, was affectionately entitled the 
** Big Bull of Bashan.” The erect 
and robust form of Gen. Hancock, 
and his partiality for the front in 

battle, gave him the title of ** King 
Pin” with his admiring soldiers. 

The day of sack and rapine has 
gone by among civilized nations, and 
it was not to be expected that Amer- 
ican soldiers would be guilty of them. 


. LIVERMORE. 


It is true that isolated houses which 
had often 


burned by stragglers, but it was sel- 


been abandoned were 
dom that this appeared to have been 
At Fredericks- 
burg, too, some of the houses were 
emptied street, but this 
seemed to be done in bear play, and 
it was doubtless incited by the fact 
that the city had been deserted by the 
residents, and the houses had been 


done deliberately. 


into the 


used as cover for the enemy to fire 
from. With these exceptions, there 


was no considerable destruction of 


houses except under orders, and al- 
though cities were often taken by 


siege or assault, as at Petersburg, 
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Fredericksburg, , Atlanta, Columbia, 
Richmond, New Orleans, Savannah, 
and Mobile. no instance of general 
incendiarism, sack, drunken riot, or 
violence to women occurred. 

Our soldiers, orders to the contrary 
or not, would lay hands on every- 
thing eatable. The temptation to 
eke out or vary their bill of fare was 
too great for them to resist. It was 
said of some parts of the country 
which had been marched over repeat- 
edly, that a crow could not fly over 
them without carrying his rations. 
When we marched through the coun- 
try east of the Rappahannock in 1863, 
on the way to Gettysburg, I came 
into camp with my company from 
picket duty one night, and when I 
went to the colonel to report our 
arrival, I smelt the savory fumes of 
fresh pork over the colonel’s camp- 
fire. My surprise at detecting so un- 
usual a thing in that exhausted region 
was apparent, and the colonel, by 
way of explanation, said, ** Captain, 
the last pig of the Rappahannock has 
just come in and surrendered him- 
self.” 

CONDUCT IN THE PRESENCE OF 
ENEMY. 


THE 


In the effort to arrive at a judg- 
ment of the conduct of the volunteers 
in the presence of the enemy, we 
naturally turn to the examples af- 
forded us in the great wars of modern 
Europe for a standard of comparison. 
But we at once find ourselves at a 
loss for this standard of comparison 
in one very important service which 
has not held a prominent place in 
these European wars. 

The deep veil of sunless forest 
which covered so much of the country 
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in which we fought gave such a chance 
for concealment, that, whether the 
line of battle was moving forward or 
was at rest, it was needful to cover 
its front at a long reach ahead with a 
line of pickets or skirmishers. The 
men in this line would be about five 
paces apart, so that, while they were 
not close enough together to suffer 
great loss from a sudden fire, they 
sufficed to detect the enemy’s advance 
in time to get ready for him, or to 
draw his fire, so as to forewarn our 
advancing line of his presence. This 
necessity does not exist in a country 
where the opposing lines are seen by 
each other at long distances, as has 
been the case on most fields in the wars 
of modern Europe. It was in such ser- 
vice as this that the intelligence and 
self-reliance of the American volun- 
teer were of the greatest value. 
The line of skirmishers, or pickets, 
under a brigade officer, was some- 
The trees and 
hid the soldier 
from his neighbor and from the view 


times a mile long. 
undergrowth often 


of his officers, and the commanding 
officer had to trust to his hearing und 
military instinct as much as to sight 
to tell him how his men were acting. 
The moral support of the touch of 
shoulder to shoulder was absent, and 
the soul and heart of the men had to 
keep them up without the encourage- 
ment or restraint which the presence 
of the officers gives in line of battle.- 
In spite of the’ weakness of the for- 
mation, the skirmish line more than 
once refused to retire under the fire 
of a line of battle, and came out vic- 
torious. Such an instance was seen 
at Chancellorsville, where the skir- 
mish line of Han¢ock’s division, un- 
der the gallant Miles, beat back the 
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attack of McLaw’s division, and again 
at Petersburg, where, in the assault 
of June 15, 1864, a line of formida- 
ble works was carried by the skirmish 
line of Gen. W. F. Smith’s corps. 
The picket line at night in the dark 
recesses of the Southern forests was 
a great trial of the morale of the sol- 
dier. Then itself had its 
A private soldier of 1861 
these 


silence 
alarms. 
wrote which, whatever 
their poetic merit may be, well ex- 
press what many a soldier has felt on 
his solitary post : 


lines, 


* Alas! the weary hours pass slow; 

The night is very dark and still, 

And in the marshes far below 
I hear the bearded whip-poor-will 

1 searce can see a vard ahead: 
My ears are strained to cateh each sound ; 

I hear the leaves about me shed, 
And the springs bubbling through the ground. 


“ Along the beaten path I pace 
Where white scraps mark my sentry’s track; 
in formless shrubs I seem to trace 
The foeman’s form with bending back. 
I think 1 see him crouching low; 
I stop and list—I stoop and peer— 
Until the neighboring hillocks grow 
To groups of soldiers, far and near 


“With ready piece I wait and watch 

Until my eyes, familiar grown, 

Detect each harmless earthen notch, 
And turn guerillas into stone. 

And then, amid the lonely gloom, 
Beneath the tall old chestnut-trees , 

My silent marches I resume, 
And think of other times than these.” 


In front of Richmond, in 1862, the 
army, then new to this phase of war, 
maintained its picket line for a month 
in the woods and thickets, within rifle 
shot, and in places within pistol shot, 
of the enemy’s pickets. The crack 
of rifle was heard day and night, and 
the scattering often swelled 
into a rolling fusilade, to be followed 
by the roar of shells whirling over 
the crouching pickets. The time was 
full of alarms. Unused to reading 


shots 
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the signs of war, for a long time every 
soldier on picket was tense with the 
feeling that each outburst of arms 
might be the signal for an attack by 
the enemy. The keenest vigilance 
possessed every man. Without the 
element of strong and _ self-reliant 
character in the soldier, the picket 
line at this time would have been the 
source of constant alarm to the army. 
But, in fact, the conduct of the troops 
on picket was so admirable that a 
sense of security possessed the army 
behind the earthworks that was not 
to be disturbed by anything short of 
seeing the pickets coming in in re- 
treat, which was a rare occurrence. 

Concerning the conduct of the vol- 
unteers in battle, the Comte de Paris, 
a very friendly writer, says, that 
while they showed much personal 
bravery and skill in firing, these qual- 
ities alone cannot give to a body of 
troops ‘* that collective courage which 
inspires every with the same 
spirit, and enables it to undertake 
with unanimity of purpose” what is 
impossible for the individual, and 
that ‘this distinctive trait of well 
trained armies which constitutes their 
superiority is the result of long hab- 
its of discipline and the influence of 
old and experienced regimental or- 
ganizations.” 

He also says that it took our sol- 
diers ‘* a long time to learn that upon 
ground where fighting had to be done 
at short distances, it is almost less 


man 


dangerous to rush upon the enemy 
than to be decimated by his fire while 


standing still.” But he says ‘* they 
went under fire more resolutely the 
second time than the first.” 

Gen. de Chanal writes as follows: 
** It is difficult to compare the Amer- 
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ican soldier with any of the soldiers 
of the old continent. He has the 
merits of some, and faults the most 
opposite of others. Untiring on the 
march, resigned amid the greatest 
sufferings, he attacks resolutely, but 
coldly. The combat, which for him 
is not sustained by the sharp peals of 
trumpet or the rhythmic roll of drum, 
has something sombre and sinister. 
If he believes his efforts useless, he 
halts ; neither orders nor exhortations 
can make him go forward. Once en- 
gaged, he is tenacious even to obsti- 
nacy, even to disobedience : he neither 
wishes nor knows how to retreat, and 
thousands of men perish where an 
order to retreat executed with docility 
would limit the sacrifice to hundreds. 
In the long file of ambulances which 
bear off the wounded, all bleeding, 
whom not even a dressing has re- 


lieved, one hears neither complaints 


nor groans. His death is always 
stoical. He will ask of you a little 
water or to place him in an easier po- 
sition, and he waits patiently. 

And, notwithstanding he is so cold in 
appearance, he is susceptible of im- 
pulse.” 

To illustrate this, he tells two 
anecdotes. In one, Gen. Humphreys’ 
troops, reluctant to go forward, see 
the general and his son leave them 
and march with slow step alone 
toward the enemy, when the whole 
line, impelled by this heroic example, 
sweep forward to the combat. In the 
other, Gen. Meade breaks his sword 
upon the heads of his soldiers, whose 
retreat he cannot stop, and they after- 
ward present him with a new sword, 
inscribed with the date and place of 
this occurrence. The view which 
Gen. de Chanal takes of us is dra- 
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matic to some extent. His memory 
has been impressed with the extraor- 
dinary incidents of our war to such a 
degree as to obscure the ordinary 
conduct of our soldiers in some re- 
spects. He tells rather what they 
were capable of than what they ordi- 
narily did. 

Col. Chesney, an eminent English 
military authority, says that the blun- 
ders and want of coherence of our 
early volunteers were amply atoned 
for by the stubborn courage after- 
ward displayed, and that ** if a man’s 
claims to be regarded as a veteran 
are to be measured by the amount of 
actual fighting he has gone through, 
the most seasoned soldiers of Europe 
are but as conscripts compared with 
the survivors of our war ; and the fol- 
lowing passage from his book is a 
generous tribute from a British sol- 
dier. He says,—*' If the organiza- 
tion and discipline of their improvised 
troops were inferior, the actual fight- 
ing was, in fact, more stubborn, for 
no European forces have experienced 
the amount of resistance in combat 
which North and South opposed to 
each other. Neither was the fre- 
quently indecisive result of the great 
battles fought in America any proof 
that they formed exceptions to the 
ordinary rules of military science. 
These actions were so inconclusive, 
first from deficiency in cavalry, and 
next because the beaten side would 
not break up. The American sol- 
diery, in thus refusing to yield to 
panic when losing the day, retiring 
in good order and keeping a good 
front to the victorious enemy, dis- 
played, let us believe, an inherited 
quality. In order to pursue, there 
must be some one to run away, and, 
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to the credit of the Americans, the 
ordinary conditions of European war- 
fare in this respect were usually 
absent from the great battles fought 
across the Atlantic.” 

It is true, as said by the French 
writer before quoted, that neither 
trumpet nor drum was used to incite 
our men to combat. Martial music 
stirred them as well as the soldiers of 
other countries, but by common im- 
pulse our commanding officers left 
their musicians behind to care for the 
wounded. It did not seem needful 
to expose the lives of these non-com- 
batants merely to render battle more 
cheerful. There was no call to so 
quicken the courage of men who al- 
ready had the will to do their duty. 

To the examples of impulse in our 
soldiers before mentioned, a more 
noteworthy one may be added. It is 
the facing about of the fugitives to 
follow Sheridan to the front on his 


famous ride from Winchester. The 


general says in his report,—** The 
whole army bad been driven back in 


confusion, a very large por- 
tion of the infantry not even pre- 
serving a company organization,” and 
ten miles to the rear as he was flying 
to the front, he says **the head of 
the fugitives appeared in sight, trains 
and men coming to the rear with 
appalling rapidity.” He modestly 
relates the result of his arrival in 
these words: **I am happy to say 
that hundreds of the men, who on 
reflection found they had not done 
themselves justice, came back with 
cheers.” 

The fact is, that a steady stream of 
fugitives—both officers and men—was 
pouring to the rear, and the efforts of 
all other officers to stop it were una- 
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vailing. When the impetuous Sheridan, 
the flaming incarnation of war, came 
rushing by, eager to reach the front 
and face the foe, he cried to his men 
as he rode on, to turn back and fol- 
low him, and, all at once, the tide 
turned, and thousands of men. taking 
new heart, streamed to the front to 
join the ranks. The lines restored, 
the advance was ordered, the enemy 
were routed, and the campaign was 
ended in victory. It is not to be for- 
gotten that half the army had re- 
treated in good order, and had halted 
to resist the further advance of the 
enemy; but yet here was a veritable 
instance of a great defeat turned into 
a greater victory through the enthusi- 
asm excited by one man, and his 
boundless courage and energy and 
superlative military skill. 

At the beginning of the war we de- 
sired to find a Napoleon to lead us, 
and, with implicit confidence in our 
national destiny, we took it as a 
matter of course that he would appear 
at once. The soldiers fondly be- 
lieved they had found him in McClel- 
lan, and his handsome face, soldierly 
carriage, and winning manners con- 
firmed their desire to raise him to the 
ideal rank, and he was cheered where- 
ever he appeared. 

Then Burnside, handsomer still and 
more affable even than McClellan, 
was cheered in his turn. 

The clear-eyed, erect, soldierly, and 
impetuous Hooker excited equal en- 
thusiasm. But with Hooker there 
was the end of crowning the com- 
mander of the army with laurel in 
advance. The impotent conclusion 
of McClellan’s campaigns, the useless 
slaughter at Fredericksburg under 
Burnside, and the feeble influence of 
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mere personal valor on the fortunes 
of an army as manifested in Hooker, 
had taught the thinking bayonets that 
cheers ought not to be given on trust. 
Thenceforward war was looked upon 
as a business, in which a debt and 
credit account was to be kept with 
the commander, and the men were in 
the habit of looking below mere per- 
sonal appearance or manner in esti- 
mating them. 

At Antietam a general lingered 
under shelter while his brigade swept 
forward under fire. The hard fight- 
ing old division general advancing, 
sword in hand, with the front line, 
under a storm of bullets, when within 
a few yards of the enemy, perceived 
the absence of the brigadier. He 
cried out in a great voice above the 
roar of battle, ‘* Where’s Gen. rt 
A score of soldiers, turning their 


faces toward him as they marched, 
shouted from the ranks, ** Behind the 


hay-stack.” The old general roared 
out an indignant curse, and passed on 
to meet his death. 

If it is true that the American sol- 
dier was not a creature of impulse, it 
is also true that it was needless to 
arouse martial ardor in him in the 
name of glory or to the beat of mar- 
tial music. He did not fight for 
glory, and he did not love the trade 
of war, but his good name was his 
stake, and he had enlisted for the 
war to keep this Union whole; and 
for this he faced death, sometimes 
seriously, sometimes cheerily, often 
ardently, always resolutely. 

No finer instance of the calm deter- 
thination to face death, due to intelli- 
gent patriotism, was ever seen than 
at Mine Run, November 30, 1863. Six 
divisions, numbering over 20,000 men, 
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had arrived on the bank of the run at 
night, and as morning drew near they 
were drawn up in columns for an as- 
sault upon the enemy’s works in front 
of them. These works were supposed 
to be weak and thinly manned, but as 
the light dawned our soldiers saw 4 
few hundred yards ahead a formid- 
able line of breastworks surmounting 
a crest and bristling with cannon. 
Men were visible everywhere, and the 
generals of the watchful host were 
riding to and fro as if preparing to 
receive the assault. The skirmishers 
of the two armies were at rest within 
a few yards of each other upon the 
unobstructed slope that intervened. 
They did not fire at each other, but 
waited for the mighty conflict which 
impended. Our men were veterans 
of many battles, not a few of them 
had been present at Fredericksburg 
the year before. where an assault no 
more hopeless than this which they 
now prepared for had been followed 
by the recoil of our army, leaving 
many to perish in the freezing night 
of a winter’s day like that which was 
now dawning. 

They had now piled their knapsacks 
for freedom in the charge, and as 
Gen. Warren rode down the line these 
resolute sons of the North were seen 
writing their names on slips and pin- 
ning them on their breasts. This 
was that their bodies might be recog- 
nized on the field of battle! These 
were soldiers whom it was a high 
privilege to serve with. Thanks to 
the unselfish spirit of Gen. Warren, 
this, hopeless assault was not made. 

The advantage of rushing on the 
enemy where the fighting had been 
done at short range, which the Comte 
de Paris says our volunteers had to 
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learn, was perceived by them at an 
early day, and they showed their 
willingness to rush upon works in 
1862 at Fort Donelson, Williamsburg, 
and Yorktown. Gen. Smith’s Ver- 
monters forced the passage of War- 
wick’s creek waist-deep in water, and 
carried the enemy’s works, and the 
lst Massachusetts charged 800 yards 
under fire, and captured a field work 
as early as April, 1862, at Yorktown. 
At Fredericksburg our divisions made 
a succession of determined and des- 
perate charges. 
after the other from morning till 
night. We lost over 7,000 killed and 
wounded in these charges. They did 
not fail from reluctance to go for- 
ward. 


They followed one 


The deadly fire from the 
triple lines behind the wall in our 
front struck down so many that by 


the time the men were within assault- 
ing distance there were not enough 
left to close the ranks for the assault. 
But the lines did not stop to deliver 
their fire until their formation was 
destroyed by their losses. Their dead 
were found within twenty-five yards 
of the enemy’s line. 

The critic who attempts to weigh 
the conduct of our volunteers by the 
amount of fighting at close quarters, 
as compared with that in former wars, 
is in danger of being misled, because 
the conditions have been changed so 
much by the increase of the range 
and efficiency of arms. 

If we compare our battles with 
those of the Franco-German war of 
1870, we shall see that our men do 
not suffer by it. In the great battle 
of Gravelotte, the village of St. Marie 
aux Chenes was taken from the 
French by an attack on two sides. 
On account of the absence of cover, 
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and the long range of the French 
Chassepot rifles, the Jagers of the 
Saxon Guards, who made the attack 
on one side, had to advance in open 
skirmish order, and, although this 
order afforded a poor mark to the 
French riflemen, yet the historians 
say the Jagers had to go forward 
‘*in a series of rushes of about two 
hundred yards each, and, throwing 
themselves flat on the ground, to re- 
commence their fire,” and the last 
rush was deferred until the French 
evacuated the village. In this same 
battle, the village of St. Privat was 
taken by the Germans. It stood at 
the top of a slope like that which 
engineers make in front of a fort 
and term the glacis, about two miles 
long, and was surrounded by a wall 
consisting mainly of massive stone 
houses, and had been fortified by the 
French for a general support of their 
whole right wing. Eighteen thousand 
of the Prussian Guards, the best 
trained soldiers of the German em- 
pire, attempted to carry the village 
by advancing up the slope about the 
same distance that our troops marched 
under fire at Fredericksburg. The 
very friendly historians from whom 
this account is derived say that the 
commander of the assaulting force, 
on account of its great losses, gave 
orders to suspend the attack, while 
his skirmishers were vet 400 paces 
from the French, to await a flank 
attack by the Saxons, without which, 
these historians say, ** it was impos- 
sible to carry out the last decisive 
attack.” 

The Prussian Guards lost 8,000 
out of 25,000 to 30,000 in this bat- 
tle—twenty-seven to thirty-two per 
cent. At Fredericksburg, December 
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13, 1862, Hancock’s division ad- 
vanced over open ground in the face 
of the most destructive storm of can- 
non shots and bullets, and left its 
dead within twenty-five yards of the 
enemy’s line. It lost 2,169 out of its 
5,000 men—over forty-three per cent. 
The greatest loss of any German bat- 
talion of 1,000 men at Gravelotte 
was fifty per cent.’ Eight of Han- 
cock’s regiments, numbering 2,548 
men, lost 1,324—nearly fifty-two per 
cent.—at Fredericksburg. On the 
3d of May, 1863, Sedgwick’s division 
carried this same position at Freder- 
icksburg by an assault impetuous 
enough to satisfy the most exacting 
military critic. 

The assault is necessary where a 
fortified position is to be taken in 
battle, but with the disappearance of 
the musket of slow fire and short 
range such tactics become foolhardy 
where an attack is to be made on 
troops of good morale in open ground. 
To rush toward such a line while it 
fires on the assaulting line is to court 
destruction. The attacking party 
must send bullet for bullet Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg showed this. 

To pursue the comparison of our 
troops with the Germans, we read 
that at Saarbriicken-Forbach the 
French, in their advance against the 
Prussians, began firing with their 
small arms at 1,500 paces, and kept 
it up to within 1,000 paces; and the 
admiring historians say,—‘ But each 
of these attacks was defeated by the 
incomparable steadiness and bravery 
of the Prussian infantry and artillery, 
and the wonderfully precise fire of 
the flanking batteries.” If we did 
not know that the Prussian troops 
could stand more than this, we should 
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get a pretty low opinion of them from 
such praise. In Virginia an officer 
who opened fire with small arms at 
500 yards would have been thought 
light-headed, and our army officers. 
to-day would look upon fire at more 
than that distance as wasted. 

It is true that the Chassepot of 
1870 carried farther than the Spring- 
field rifle of 1861, but the point blank 
range of the former was only 300 
yards. while that of the latter was 
200 vards. Point blank range is that 
at which the rifle barrel points at the 
mark. At any longer range the rifle 
must point upward. To reach 1,500 
yards, as the French tried to do, 
would require the rifle barrels to point 
toward the stars. Difference in arms, 
country, and adversaries renders abso- 
lute comparisons of the conduct of 
soldiers of different nations very diffi- 
cult. But the ratio of killed and 
wounded in a series of battles affords 
a comparison which is a good test of 
character, because in the long run it 
is the killing and wounding that most 
tries the manhood and soldiership of 
aun army. The following is a com- 
parison of these ratios in our army 
and the German army in the Franco- 
German war of 1870, the greatest of 
modern times, excepting ours: 
Number Killed and Per 
Battles. , . Wounded. Cent. 
Vionville ; ,000 6,500 20 
Gravelotte A ’ M4 
WER. 2... cccscceees 
EEE 

1861-5. 
Gettysburg............. 
Stone’s River.... 
Chickamauga... .. 


Fredericksburg. . 


Wilderness 
Antietam “ 
17,000 
13.00 
5,000 


If asked to name the most promi- 
nent traits of the Northern volunteers 
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in battle, [ should not name impetu- 
osity, because, whether it was due to 
the caution of our generals or the 
coldness of our temperament, this 
quality was not conspicuous in our 
actions ; but I should say steadfast- 
ness and tenacity. Their steadfast- 
ness was proven times without num- 
ber in the battles fought in the 
obscurity of the Southern forests. 
The general, unable to see either the 
enemy or his own men, had to depend 
upon the ranks to stay where he 
placéd them until the din of arms 
could guide him to the point of at- 
tack. The men, in their turn, had 


to meet an unseen foe, and fight the 
battle upon the faith that their flanks 
were covered, and that aid would 
This trait averted 
No surprise, no flight of any 
part of the army, ever brought on a 


come when needed. 
panics. 


general rout. 

At White Oak Swamp, in June, 1862, 
20,000 of our men, pursuing the 
march in retreat which had been or- 
dered by McClellan, crossed the bridge 
in the night, and threw themselves 
down upon the plain above to sleep 
after a weary night march. Contrary 
to all military rules, they were massed 
thickly, with no attempt at forming a 
line of battle to face the enemy who 
was following. The men gave them- 
selves no thought as to whether their 
generals had reason for halting them 
in the confused order in which they 
lay, but fell asleep behind their stacks 
of arms. The fiery Jackson, fresh 
from the victory at Gaines Mill, came 
silently to the bluff on the other side 
of the swamp, and, without warning, 
opened fire upon the sleeping host 
with twenty-eight cannon. The men, 
awakened by the roar of cannon and 
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the explosion of shells amid them, 
sprang into the ranks and seized their 
guns, and waited for the command of 
their officers. Solid shot tore through 
the mass, and bursting shells buried 
their deadly fragments everywhere. 
The uproar was appalling, and, to 
provoke disorder, a wild flight of 
pontoon and baggage teams swept 
across the plain, trampling down 
everything before them. But at the 
command, the many crowded columns 
swiftly deployed into lines, facing 
the enemy’s skirmishers, made ready 
to meet his advance ; batteries whirled 
to the front and opened fire, and 
when Jackson, eager to press for- 
ward, attempted to push his infantry 
against us, he found, instead of a 
disordered mass demoralized by the 
iron hail from his batteries, a succes- 
sion of well ordered lines of battle, 
the first of which alone was sufficient 
to repel his attack. It was steadfast- 
ness of the most exalted type that 
preserved our men from panic that 
(lay. 

At Chancellorsville the 11th corps 
was routed as evening came on, and 
thousands streamed back to, and 
even through, the other lines; but 
these lines were undisturbed, and 
Berry’s division advanced right into 
the gap left by the beaten corps and 
into the darkness of the night which 
had come on, and, moving steadily 
on against their invisible foe, opened 
fire upon them with a regular and 
thundering roll of musketry which 
lighted the field of battle like a sheet 
of lightning, and stopped the onset 
of the enemy. 

At Fisher’s Hill, when half of 
Sheridan’s army was routed in his 
absence, the other half kept a good 
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front, retreating in good order from 
position to position, and holding the 
enemy in check until Sheridan arrived, 
and then went forward with their 
great leader and his cavalry and 
utterly routed the enemy. 

At the battle of Atlanta, the divi- 
sions of Smith and Leggett repulsed 
the attack of Hardee from the rear 
by leaping over their own breastworks 
and fighting from the other side, and 
then Leggett’s division, indifferent as 
to the direction of the enemy, when 
Cheatham attacked on the original 
front, leaped back to the proper side 
of their works, and beat him back. 

The tenacity of our men was dis- 
played wherever they assaulted earth- 


works and were repulsed. In almost 


every instance they seized ground in 
advance of their starting-point, and 
held it, instead of retiring in dis- 


couragement. The mighty struggle 
over the salient at Spottsylvania, 
which lasted for twenty hours at such 
close quarters that the opposing flags 
were planted on the same parapets, 
and no man could live beside them, 
was the most conspicuous example of 
tenacity. The length of our battles 
was due to this quality. The most 
of our great battles lasted two or 
three days. European armies have 
seldom fought the second day. 

I have said that many a volunteer 
realizes that he sacrificed what money 
could not compensate him for; but I 
believe that there is not one of them 
who would retrieve what he has lost 
by diminishing what the country has 
gained. They feel that they were 
fortunate to have lived in the great 
events of ’61 to’65. They are proud 
to have borne arms for their country 
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in her time of need. But it is not in 
the triumph of success, or the glory 
of victory, or the poor guerdon of 
pensions, that they find their reward. 
It is the priceless heritage of self- 
government in a free land, without 
danger of foreign encroachment or 
entanglements, which their fathers 
handed down, and which shall de- 
scend to their posterity. They have 
no fear for the stability of our insti- 
tutions. That the majority is some- 
times in the wrong, that bad men are 
elected to office, that men unlawfully 
band themselves together to interfere 
with the industries and extort un- 
earned money from their fellow-citi- 
zens, are but transient evils in the es- 
timation of the men who witnessed 
the arousal of the patient, long-suf- 
fering, and tolerant spirit of this 
great free people in 1861. The fore- 
bodings of danger to the republic 
from violence within which oppress 
some men find no lodgment in the 
imagination of the men who saw the 
sleeping soldier awakened in 2,000,000 
citizens, and stood shoulder to shoul- 
der among them, and felt the mighty 
impulse which moved them. They 
know that the love of law and order, 
the devotion to the political and per- 
sonal freedom which insures the en- 
joyment of life and one’s own, are 
inbred in this people, and are to be 
born in their children. When the 
last one of the great host of volun- 
teers shall look back through the 
glimmering vista of the past, he will 
see none of these disturbances, for 
they will have been forgotten, and he 
will await the summons from on high 
in the serene confidence that this 
Union will be perpetual. * 
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INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF LEMP- 
STER, N. H. 


By C. S. SPAULDING. 


It was about thirty years after the 
granting of the town charter of Lemp- 
ster to Richard Sparrow and sixty- 
one others of those sturdy yeomanry 
who hewed for themselves a home in 
the wilderness, that Capt. Jonathan 
Spalding settled in Lempster. He 
was born at Westford, Mass., Aug. 
23, 1770. His boyhood days were 
spent on his father’s farm. He ac- 
quired more than a common school 
education. He married Milly Ben- 


nett; she was the daughter of Capt. 
James Bennett, an officer of the Rev- 
olution. 

Soon after his marriage, in 1791, 
Spalding came to Lempster. 


Mr. 
He employed his time farming and 
clearing the forest in summer, and in 
teaching the only school in town in 
winter. Mr. Spalding became a 
prominent and influential citizen, and 
enjoyed the entire confidence of his 
fellow-townsmen, and filled most of 
the offices within their gift. 

He also organized the town militia, 
which in 1804 consisted of two com- 
panies, one commanded by himself 
and the other by his brother James, 
who lived on a farm adjoining his ; 
and it was said of them that they 
were the best drilled troops in the old 
sixteenth regiment of state militia, 
and on training days Lempster street 
resounded with martial array. The 
companies vied with each other in 
military tactics and discipline. 

“They lived their homely lives 
The plain old-fashioned way, 


Thanksgiving once a year, 
And general muster day ; 


Town-meeting in the spring— 
Their holidays were few, 
And very gravely kept, 
When the old flag was new.” 
—Harper. 


Mr. Spalding removed to Jericho, 
Vermont, in 1819, where he died Jan. 
23, 1823, leaving the homestead farm 
in Lempster in possession of his son 
Sewell, who was born on the 19th of 
April, 1792. 

When Sewell was twenty-two years 
of age, during the last war with Great 
Britain a requisition upon the town of 
Lempster was made by Gov. Gilman 
of New Hampshire for a detachment 
of nine men to be sent to Portsmouth. 
The militia were called out on the 
twelfth day of September, 1814, and 
mustered in the old meeting-house. 
The selectmen offered a bounty of one 
dollar, and twelve dollars per month 
wages, to volunteers; but the men 
were very reluctant to enlist, and no 
one seemed to step forward. When 
the fife and drum were brought 
in, and they commenced marching 
through the aisles of the old church, 
reviving the scenes of ** seventy-six,” 
the required number soon joined in 
line, and Sewell Spalding and his 
brother James were two of the nine 
men wanted to fill the quota of the 
town. 


“A brave old race they were 
Who peopled then the land, 
No man of them ashamed 
To show his horny hand :— 
Hands that had grasped the sword 
Now drew the furrow true; 
For honored was the plow 
When the old flag was new.” 
—Ilbid. 
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THE FOUNDING OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
BY HARRY STEARNS, 


Down in the heart of the ** nutmeg ” state, 

In Lebanon town, the books relate, 

Lived pious Eleazar, whose surname was Wheelock, 
Gifted with knowledge and a very large stock 
Of good common-sense, and of every virtue 

He had such a store that it really would hurt you 
To take them all in at a single sitting, 
Especially if done without intermitting ;— 

And good Eleazar was from Puritan stock, 

And his faith was firm as New Hampshire rock ; 
His face in length like a coffin-box ; 

His creed was the straight stiff orthodox ; 

His business (if you should wish to know) 

Was to teach mankind the way they should go 
In order to get to that haven of rest 

Where all good people are finally blest ; 

And now and then ’t was his wont to tell 

Of a place that people do n’t like so well, 
Though a place where sinners oft go to dwell 
After the sound of their funeral knell ; 

A region more dark than any creole, 

That now is known by the name sheol. 


Now pious Eleazar, with his store of knowledge, 
Conceived the idea of founding a college 

To train the poor red man in stiff mathematics, 
And reveal him the beauty of sterile quadratics, 
And likewise to drill him in Latin and Greek, 
For curbing his spirit and making him meek. 


Now good father Wheelock having this intent, 

Formed some sound, pious plans, and his course he bent 
Towards the wilds of New Hampshire where redskins were thick, 
Determined to locate, and there to stick. 


Well, times were hard in that ancient day 

When the elder Wheelock took his northward way, 
And about all the baggage in the parson’s domain 
Was an extra cravat and stockings—twain. 

And likewise the chronicler hath cribbed it down 
That good mother Wheelock had but a single gown. 
3e this as it may, ’tis all the same, 

And takes not a bit from their goodly fame. 
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After long weeks of travel on the Connecticut’s strands, 
They came to the place where Hanover stands, 

And pious Eleazar sunk his far-famed well, 

And pitched his tent and prepared to dwell 

In this region of forest and bill and dell, 

Determined to give the redskins—well 

An awful dose of Latin and Greek, 

And other emetics just as antique: 

For pious Eleazar was full of vim, 

And was in for business, sink or swim. 


Now one of the first things in cooking a rabbit, 

Is to gently acquire the felicitous habit 

Of catching the beast, or else ’t is plain 

The methods of cooking will be in vain. 

So pious Eleazar at once turned scout, 

And scoured the forests round about 

In search of redskins to educate ; 

And the chronicles on this point relate 

That good Parson Wheelock, after a toilful tramp, 
Succeeded in bringing four bucks into camp, 

And started next day in the Grecian tongue, 

To tell them the things Anchises had done. 

But ** Lo the poor” redman was not in that state 

That he’d take those vagaries into his pate, 

For they thought Parson Wheelock was about to have fits. 
And were frightened completely out of their wits, 

When the parson scanned ton d’apome! bomenos prosephda, 
He was bade by the redskins an uncivil ** good day.” 
They uttered a terrified yell of despair, 

And that was the last of the scanning affair, 

For they fled down old Tempe and crossed the creek, 
And were marked by Eleazar ** deficient in Greek.” 

The further accounts of this thing agree 

That they continued to cut, and were put on P. C.* 


From the scanning event it must not be inferred 
That good Parson Wheelock was a bit deterred 
From his hard undertaking, for the stories relate 
That he braced up their parents to ** codperate,” 
And moistened his fist and took a new grip 

On the rudder that guided the venerable ship ; 

And the long and short of this historical tale 

Was that the good ship Dartmouth continued to sail, 
And never did any rough waves overwhelm, 

For sturdy old Wheelock stood fast at the helm. 


* Partial course. 
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THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL. 


By Frances ABpott. 


Of all the taxes which our citizens 
annually pay for the promotion of the 
common weal, there is none whose 
necessity is more unquestioned than 
that which goes for the support of the 
public schools. The benefits of free 
education have been so long the theme 
of newspaper and orator, that nothing 
new can be said in its praise; yet 
probably not one person in a hundred 
realizes the good and the possible evil 
that may be implanted in a commu- 
nity by the public schools. 

Our pride in the free school system 
as a whole has made us neglectful of 
criticizing it in particular, till, like 
most flourishing exponents of Amer- 
ican progress, it is bearing consider- 
able defective fruit. Of late there 
has been much uneasiness about edu- 
cational methods and results. Charles 
Francis Adams’s arraignment of the 
college policy is not the only expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with the un- 
practical training of our institutions 
of learning. The college is the goal 
of the academies and fitting-schools, 
the crowning difficulty in the acquire- 
ment of a liberal education. But, 
however large its indirect influence, it 
is not the institution of immediate 
concern to the majority of our citizens. 
The public school system is of inter- 
est to the whole people. No occasion 
attracts larger audiences than the final 
exercises of the high schools, which 
every year dispense their blue ribbon- 
ed diplomas, and scatter a grist of 
graduates upon an unfeeling world. 

It is a truism, that whatever you 
wish to appear in the life of a nation, 


you must put into the education of the 
children. Let us see how a part of 
the public-school money is spending 
for the benefit of the country. The 
high school is the critical point in 
our free school system. It is the apex 
toward which all the rest is built. 
The fact that a majority of the public- 
school children never reach its grade, 
does not prevent its exercising a shap- 
ing influence over the whole system. 
Its graduates, though proportionally 
they may be few, are numerically so 
many, that their future is every year 
becoming a matter for more serious 
consideration. That we may better 
understand the work of the high 
school, let us compare it for a mo- 
ment with its predecessor, the old- 
The last thirty 
years have brought about the rise of 
the one and the decline of the other. 
To estimate their value we must com- 
pare also their dependent and sup- 
porting institutions. 

Our fathers and mothers ‘+ picked 
up” their early education in country 
district schools. They got their learn- 
ing, like everything else, by ‘* hard 
knocks ;”—it cost them an effort. 
The long spaces between the terms 
were not simply vacations to be filled 
up with play: they were the most 
serious part of the year to the boys 
and girls, who spent them developing 
their muscles and their faculties in 
work on the farm. In school there 
was no routine and no fixed course. 
The advancement of the pupils de- 
pended chiefly upon their individual 
capacity and willingness to work— 


fashioned academy. 
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two tolerably safe incentives. If these 
qualities impelled them to seek more 
knowledge, there was the academic 
education which was not parcelled out 
to them like food to captive fowl. It 
was a coveted prize which they must 
work to obtain. Only the brightest 
children gained it, and they were early 
made to feel the value of time and 
learning and money. 

The academies have become a dream 
of the past. 
the New England towns you will find 


Seattered all through 


old brick buildings, now either dis- 
used or diverted from their original 
purpose, which, a generation ago, were 
nurseries of literary culture. They 
were centres of local pride. To be an 
academy town then was a greater dis- 
tinction than 
of the state. 
woman of distinction at the present 
day who does not owe the better part 


now to be the capital 


Searcely a man or a 


of his or her education to the academy 
where they spent the happiest days 
of their youth. Only the pen of an 
Ik Marvel, a Dr. Holland, or a Mrs. 
Stowe, can give a faithful picture of 
these institutions. They were always 
tuition schools. The fee was low, for 
the conditions of life were simple, but 
the was held 
enough to be worth a price. 


education valuable 

The academies have dwindled away 
like the mountain streams when the 
forests A few have 
survived, and have been specialized 


are cut down. 

into expensive college preparatory 
schools. Boys alone are the students, 
and they, instead of being received as 
formerly into private families of the 
village and surrounded by the human- 
izing influences of a home, are now 
congregated together into dormitories. 
Educational institutions, instead of 
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being diffused, are centralized. The 
(listrict schools have in some instances 
diminished to a single pupil. 

What causes have brought about 
these changes? The most important 
are the tendency of the population 
toward the cities, and the preference 
for machinery over individual labor. 
These have killed the academy, and 
produced the free graded school sys- 
tem of which the high school is the 
bright and shining head. 

Of all things in the world, it would 
seem that education, the drawing out 
of the faculties, is the last that ought 
to be performed in a wholesale man- 


ner. 


That method works well enough 
We read of 
great factories into which raw logs 


for inanimate objects. 


and iron are put at one end and drawn 
out at the other as completed freight 
We hear with wonder and 
amazement, if it were possible for the 
American mind of the present decade 
to be surprised at anything, that a 


cars. 


whole train of such cars can be made 
in one day. ‘The tremendous public- 
school system seizes our children at 
the age of five or six years, except 
where the blessed Kindergarten pro- 
tects them, puts them into its presses, 
instructs them almost entirely from 
text-books, and, at eighteen years or 
thereabouts, turns them out from its 
final mill, graduated—yes, but how 
prepared for the life that awaits them? 
They are not provided for like the 
freight cars; there is no regular, un- 
varying track laid out for them. In 
their course through the schools they 
are not treated so well as the freight 
cars, for no regard is paid to their 
different capacities, and they are all 
stuffed with the same things. 

There are certain inspectors whose 
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duty it is to go about the country and 
limit the amount of steam which every 
steamboat and engine boiler shall be 
allowed to carry. The human mind 
and disposition are supposed to be 
made of indestructible and infinitely 
elastic material. Where are the in- 
spectors, to go through the land to see 
that no public-school teacher is com- 


pelled to have under her charge more . 


pupils than any human being can ad- 
equately control and instruct?) When 
one hears of primary schools with 
sixty or eighty pupils entirely under 
the charge of one teacher during sev- 
eral hours each day, one feels like 
shuddering ; but the committee-men 
do not. In most cities the public- 
school teachers (with all reverence be 
they mentioned) have about as much 
personal independence and opportun- 
ity to adapt instruction to the varied 
needs of individual pupils as the sales- 
women in the great retail stores have 
power to determine the prices of the 
goods which they sell. Yet every 
body admires the convenience, vari- 
ety, and plate-glass and gilding of the 
great retail stores; and’ everybody, 
presumably, approves the stacks of 
examination papers, the graduation 
days. and the Procrustean methods of 
the public schools. 

There is one great difference which 
must always place the private schools 
either above or below the level of the 
public-schools, and it is about the 
same difference that exists between 
custom and ready-made clothing. 
The fact that there are so many in- 
competent teachers in ungraded dis- 
trict-schools, and that so many fash- 
ionable private schools are superficial 
and snobbish, merely shows that the 
supply is not better than the demand. 
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It does not hinder the ideal school, 
and such have certainly existed, from 
being the one in which the master has 
power to carry out his own ideas, 
which must reflect the student’s and 
the parent’s wants, since they deter- 
mine the success of the school. To 
know that such masters have lived, 
we need not think of the great teach- 
ers whose genius drew from far coun- 
tries mature, brilliant disciples. We 
need only read D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson’s Day Dreams of a School- 
Master, and Mrs. Stowe’s beautiful 
account of Cloudland, a country acad- 
emy in Old Town Folks. 

But it is argued that the state can- 
not afford such expensive individual 
instruction, even if it were possible 
to provide it: the very reason why 
it should limit its present scheme. 
Every citizen of a republic has a right 
to thorough instruction in reading, 
writing, and the common operations 
of arithmetic, which constitute, ac- 
cording to Edward Everett, the essen- 
tials of a good education; and he 
adds that ‘*if to this knowledge be 
added the ability to write pure, gram- 
matical English, I consider it an ex- 
cellent education.” What he calls a 
good education should be required of 
every child in the land endowed with 
common faculties. What he calls an 
excellent education should be given 
all who desire it. Lack of the former 
training should be considered as se- 
rious as the deprivation of a sense. 
That such a training is not universal, 
even in the most civilized of our 
states, is evident from the census re- 
ports of those who cannot read and 
write. 

But what more in the way of book 
instruction should the public purse 
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attempt to provide? It does provide 
more in almost every case where it 
provides anything. The result is the 
free high school, an institution in 
which are taught the elements of alge- 
bra and geometry, the abstracts of 
several sciences, the grammar of two 
or three languages, and probably an 
outiine of history, mental and moral 
philosophy, and civil government. All 
this is furnished without money and 
without price to all who will come and 
partake. Why should the public purse 
undertake to furnish this extra educa- 
tion any more than it should provide 
free tenement 
It must be that 
the education is considered of great 
value. 


decent 
homes for the poor? 


dinners or 


Some years ago 1 heard an obser- 
vant elderly lady say that the free 
high school was destined to be the 
ruin of this country. I attributed 
her remark, shocked me as 
having the spirit of the eighteenth 
century, to the prejudices and con- 
servatism of one 


which 


who had no sym- 
pathy with the masses. In fact, I 
was so indignant about it that I be- 
gan 


statement. 


observations to disprove her 
While I still 
from acknowledging its truth, my 


enthusiasm about the high school has 


am far 


become modified so much that it ap- 
pears no longer an unmixed blessing, 
but an institution quite unadapted 
to the needs of the country. 

Why is it that there is such a con- 
stant cry about the lack of skilled 
mechanics, artisans, and domestic 
Why is it that there is 
such a surplus of cheap professional 
It is be- 
cause education with the lower classes 
(I use the term for convenience) has 


servants? 


men, clerks, and copyists ? 
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come to mean a synonym for a train- 
ing that provides means for people 
to live without labor. It is with 
them a sort of magic oil, which, if 
poured into people’s heads for a cer- 
tain number of years, will enable 
them during the remainder of their 
lives to keep their hands white, and 
at the same time to enjoy dainty food 
and fine clothes. What wonder, when 
fountains of this potent fluid are dis- 
tributed at public expense all over 
the land, that manual labor is de- 
spised? The common people, who 
wish to advance the fortunes of their 
children, have no comprehension of 
the satisfaction of a cultivated mind, 
nor can they understand that mental 
labor is of the severest and most tax- 
ing kind. But they do believe that 
if they surrender the entire youth of 
their children to the publie schools, 
that the schools, since they incapaci- 
tate their pupils for manual labor, 
ought to teach them to get a living 
by their wits. 

Let us take some every-day exam- 
ples. I know a respectable Irishman, 
a laborer. His wife, before her mar- 
out.” She now 
works in her own family. They live 
in a town which for many years has 


riage, ** worked 


boasted a complete public-school sys- 
tem. Their eight children enjoy its 
benefits. The parents have become 
thoroughly imbued with the American 
idea that their children must have a 
better opportunity than themselves. 
The eldest daughter has just grad- 
uated from the high school. I saw 
the hack sweep down the alley in 
which they live, and convey her in 
muslin robes and satin ribbons from 
a tenement in whose parlor the cook- 


stove and the crib are the most strik- 
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ing ornaments, to the flower-decked 
stage where she read her essay. Her 
parents weep tears of joy at the 
height she has reached. One or two 
of my friends remark that it is ex- 
tremely creditable for a poor girl like 
her to have gained such an education. 
It might be, if it had been by any 
effort of her own. Not one sacrifice 
has she made to procure her learning. 
She has been a passive instrument in 
the grasp of the public-school system. 
She has continued her course because 
the school was pleasanter than any 
other place, because it cost nothing, 
and because she must always be 
dressed well to appear there. She 
has had no industrial training: she 
could not very well have obtained it 
had she wished it, for the schools 
absorb so much of the time and ener- 
gies of their pupils. 

Having once conferred its diploma, 
the high school washes its hands of 
its pupils. I felt somewhat concerned 
for Miss O’Hafferty. I wondered 
what she would do. I understood 
that, like the seventeen other girls 
in her class, she 
Even 


wished to teach. 
if I had not known this. I 
should not have dared to approach 
her with an offer of domestic service. 
No, indeed. By virtue of her much 
learning she is raised completely out 
of her natural environment, and ex- 
pects to be forever freed from the 
necessity of toiling with her hands. 
Some months afterward I was call- 
ed from my work by a summons to 
the parlor. I found Miss O’Hafferty 
seated therein. Having failed in her 
efforts to obtain a school, she had 
decided to become a book agent, and 
she offered a gilt-edged volume for 
my inspection. Ido not know what 
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she will do when she finds that she 
cannot support herself in this way. 

Here is another instance: The fa- 
ther is a painter; the mother before 
her marriage was a dress maker. 
They have a boy and three girls. 
The father has no idea of having his 
son follow his trade; few American 
fathers have. At the age of fifteen 
the boy drifts into the high school 
because that saves the parents the 
trouble of deciding what other occu- 
pation he shall follow, and because 
they fondly hope that the learning 
acquired there will be in such demand 
that it will procure him a thousand- 
dollar situation immediately upon 
graduation. He graduates. After 
some months of waiting he becomes 
a clerk in a dry goods store at a 
salary of two dollars a week. 

Since most Americans must work 
in some way for their bread and 
meat, it would seem that training for 
this work ought to begin during the 
school age. In large cities, where 
everything is carefully specialized, 
children often grow up without know- 
ing how to use their hands. City 
homes offer so few opportunities for 
manual labor that if industrial educa- 
tion is not provided in the public 
schools, we may have arace of beings 
born without digital appendages, be- 
cause their ancestors’ have dwindled 
away from lack of use. 

Some German schools pursue the 
admirable plan of instructing children 
from text-books during one half of 
the day, and from tools the other half. 
This system has results similar to 
those of the country district-schools. 
The children bring to their books 
sharpened wits and a_ persistency 
learned from a contact with things. 
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School is a novelty and a pleasure to 
them. Their advancement always 
equals that of children who spend all 


their working hours in study. 


The papers are continually print- 
ing articles about the immense value 
to every person of the knowledge of 
some practical handicraft by which 
he can earn his own living. 


They 
cite instances of European nobles 
who have apprenticed their sons, and 
of a few wealthy men in this country 
who have followed 
But it is no use. 


their example. 
So long as the pub- 
lic schools teach as they do, and es- 
pecially so long as the high school 
remains free, their mighty influence 
all goes against manual labor. 

In old times it was accounted that 
a child seven years old was able to 
arn its living. It may be a disad- 
vantage for a child to have to do it, 
but it certainly is no less a one for 
the child to be put into the public 
school system and turned out at the 
age of seventeen without knowledge 
of one practical craft by which he 
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can provide for himself. When Hor- 
ace Greeley saw Oxford graduates in 
New York city unable to earn their 
daily bread, no wonder that he 
‘+ thanked God that he was graduated 
from a New England very common 
school.” 

I have no wish to depreciate the 
value of learning. It is because I 
would not have it held cheap that I 
would not give it away in any grade 
beyond the grammar school. If par- 
ents had to pay a tuition fee, how- 
ever slight, to the high school, they 
would be compelled to appreciate the 
relative values of things. There 
should be no niggardliness in expen- 
diture for public education. School 
appropriations, if judiciously applied, 
sannot be too large. There are not 
half enough school-houses in the land ; 
but that which the people most need 
to know should be taught in them. - 
The instruction of the high school 
may well be left to those who can 
afford time and money for learning 
for its own sake. 





AFRICAN NOTES. 


By A. A. WooppripGe. 


No part of the Dark Continent has 
been opened up longer to the com- 
merce of the world than has the west 
coast, and yet to the average reader 
no part of the African coast is less 
known than the long stretch of har- 
borless shore line from Goree to the 
Bights of Benin and Biafra. 

No trading coast of the world can 
offer richer inducements to the Amer- 
ican shipmaster or owner, yet but few 


sapitalists are found with sufficient 
knowledge of its constant value to 
induce them to engage in its trade. 
England skirts the coast with steam 
and sail, carrying protection with 
man-of-war and mail-boat to every 
trading-post where any handful of 
Englishmen have made a thirty days 
stand. Nearly half a century before 
Columbus’s first voyage westward the 
Portuguese had nominally taken pos- 
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session of the gold coast, with head- 
quarters at Delmina (Elmina), nine 
miles from the now flourishing Eng- 
lish port of entry, Cape Coast Castle. 
They built Fort Delmina and flung 
out the flag of Portugal, but in 1491 
the Dutch came in, landing above 
them, fortified the elevated ground on 
the landward side, dubbed the fort 
St. Jago, and with the conclusive 
argument of heavier round shot re- 
minded the Portuguese of the transi- 
tory nature of things, so that the Latin 
gathered himself up with alacrity and 
hied him beyond the equator. 

The Dutch held possession until 
1872, when all their possessions on 
the Gold coast were transferred to 
Great Britain. This old town in its 
palmy days was the pride of its pos- 
sessors. Paved streets, turnpiked 
roads, long rows of quite imposing 
residences and warehouses, gave an 
air of dignity to the town, and inspired 
the traveller with a feeling of home, 
when, worn down by weeks of travel 
through sand and jungle, he came in 
view of the whitewashed town nestling 
down on the verge of its surf-fretted 
beach.* The Dutch are good colo- 
nizers. They do not insist that seal- 
skin overcoats shall be worn in Africa 
because they do it in ‘*‘ our country, 
you know.” They adapt themselves 
to the environment, and their African 
towns are composite in architecture— 
half Ham, half Hamburg—and so are 
the inhabitants. 

But the glory of the old town passed 
when the royal ensign of Portugal was 
lowered. ‘The colonial policy of Eng- 
land is felt here in all its selfishness. 
‘* Millions for the Bank of England, 





*The author's notes were made in 1877, while 
travelling in Africa. 
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but not a penny for colonial improve- 
ment,” is the motto of the home gov- 
ernment. The streets are going to 
decay, the grass and jungle cactus are 
creeping into the formerly well kept 
turnpike from Elmina to Cape Coast 
Castle, and the old resident feels that 
his home is being dismantled for the 
aggrandizement of Cape Coast and 
Accra. The governor resides at the 
latter town, while Cape Coast rejoices 
in a fortified castle, a black regiment, 
and a staff of English officers who 
curse the ‘* beastly coast,” do their 
duty like Englishmen, stay two years 
and are relieved, or stay longer and 
are gathered into the inclosure ren- 
dered sacred by a few white slabs that 
mark the resting-place of such Eng- 
lish and Americans as have succumbed 
to the deadly climate. 

A description of one town on the 
coast, with a few corrections, will an- 
swer for all. Cape Coast, viewed 
from the sea or land approaches, pre- 
sents a picture of beauty. The blend- 
ing of brown, white, and green is 
unique and satisfying. Entering the 
town from either side, the illusion is 
dispelled. Let us open it up from the 
landward side. We will leave Elmina 
at 5 a.M., by the trans-continental 
African coach. Said coach is a ham- 
mock carried on the heads of four 
stalwart Fantee savages. A fancy 
canopy serves as an awning, and, bol- 
stered half upright by pillows, fanned 
by the sea breeze that tempers the 
sultry air, we enjoy a ride that is truly 
delicious. Four miles an hour is reg- 

As we leave Elmina, the 
road is lined by a lavish growth of 
giant cactus, fifteen feet high. in full 
bloom ; soon it breaks, and the bush 
jungle comes up to the roadside. Here 


ular score. 

















and there the jungle breaks ; patches 
of corn are seen, where some en- 
terprising heathen has burned off 
the ** bush” and put in his ** kanky ” 
seed. The scenery across the country 
is beautiful and satisfying, rather 
than grand. On the right, occasional 
glimpses of the sea are had, while to 
the left the highlands of the interior 
raise their tops to meet the eye above 
the jungle. We cross a miniature 
iron suspension bridge over the Sweet- 
water river, built by the English dur- 
ing the Ashantee war. Over this 
bridge the troops of Sir Garnet Wool- 
sey crossed on their march to Koo- 
massee. The emotion one experiences 
as he first comes upon this little gem 
is akin to what he might feel at a 
successful manipulation of Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

This looks like English public spirit, 
but the facts demur. It cost treasure, 
but its raison d’étre was to assist in 
pushing the troops to the capital of 
the Ashantee country, where, after 
staying but two days, and burning 
Koomassee, they brought away enough 
of barbaric ornaments in beaten gold 
to pay the entire expenses of the war. 
But the bridge is now left to wear out 
with time, and, like the improvements 
of the Dutch, will go to desolation 
and the bush. 

But as the ride across the country 
will tire the reader, we will cut its 
recital short. Our heathen friends 
gather us flowers and catch us butter- 
flies, and we try a few shots at some 
white-breasted crows. Now and then 
a suggestive growl from the jungle 
causes my four horses to quicken their 
pace, or a serpent glides lazily across 
the road, a type of African indolence. 
But we are at last in Cape Coast, and 
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our hammock-men are discharged until 
early evening. The town presents a 
far more interesting view as you enter 
from the country than it does from 
the beach, but the beauty is lost as 
one threads its narrow lanes, saluting 
his nostrils with the never-to-be-for- 
gotten West Coast odor. Cape Coast, 
like all Fantee towns, is irregularly 
laid out, although making some show 
of streets. There are some residences 
quite imposing, and around the gov- 
ernment buildings are grounds that 
show the handiwork of white men, 
garnished with a flora of which the 
tropics are ever lavish. The castle 
itself, or fort, is an extensive struct- 
ure, seemingly well garrisoned. The 
greater portion of the town is made 
up of mud houses, so called. They 
are built from the earth upon which 
they stand. This earth, wet and 
mixed with gravel, forms, when sun- 
baked, a hard cement. The walls are 
raised from two to three feet thick. 
Those that are roofed are covered with 
thatch, or long country grasses, save 
a few boasting roofs of corrugated 
iron—an English blunder. The native 
experience teaches the Fantee that a 
non-conductor is the proper roof in a 
hot country. Those that are not 
roofed tumble down every wet season 
and are rebuit in the dry, giving the 
inhabitants all the variety and priva- 
tions of a summer tour without the 
extra hazard of travel. We pass a 
chapel, but, hearing something that 
resembles the hum of a giant bee-hive, 
we turn back, and, making our way 
through flocks of goats, pigs, sheep, 
and fowls, enter what we find to be a 
school-room. A hundred eyes from 
the shiny black faces of fifty Fantee 
scions turn toward us, and the tumult 
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ceases. The mistress, a coal-tar bru- 
nette, hands us a seat, and the insur- 
rection again commences. The school- 
room is divided into pens that hold 
six each, and each pen has an usher 
who takes the lead of his class, It 
is the hour for recitation, for every 
bird is pouring forth his song into the 
ear of his class-leader. Each slate is 
covered with some sort of dictation 
exercise. We are satisfied, and seek 
the air. 

The Wesleyan missionary at Cape 
Coast has nominal charge of this 
school. He seems a man devoted to 
his calling, but appears like one whom 
the climate is rapidly fitting for anoth- 
er life. The Fantee seems easily 
grounded in the Christian faith, but 
cannot deal with its abstractions. A 
picture or statue —an idol, if you 
please—is rather a help than a hin- 
drance to his faith. Their Sunday is 
our Friday, and their Christmas is the 
last eight days of August. They 
cling to these traditions, and date 
them ‘back to some ancient instruc- 
tions received before the English mis- 
sionaries came among them. ‘They 
console themselves wonderfully at the 
death of one of their family by say- 
ing ‘**It is God’s palaver,” a term 
meaning business. At the death of a 
husband, the wife or wives sit in front 
of the house, howling for a few hours, 
while the heir to his property, the 
oldest nephew, furnishes the crowd of 
friends, who come to the palaver, with 
a few bottles marked ** Boston rum.” 
In reply to your question why the 
nephew inherits the estate rather than 
the son, a Fantee will tell you he is 
not certain that the son is of his 
blood; his sister’s son must be. The 
more prominent the deceased, the less 
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certain is he of rest after life’s fitful 
fever. A year after he has been 
‘* quietly inurned,” his relatives, 
friends, and town’s-people generally 
take him up in his gum-wood casket, 
and bear him through the town at the 
head of a tumultuous procession for 
a number of hours. This is repeated 
each day for a week, when he is de- 
posited again to rest another year. 
The expense attendant upon the ob- 
servance of this custom keeps many 
a nephew poor. 

Proceeding to the post-office to see 
if our American friends have remem- 
bered us, we are invited to enter by 
the Prince of Bonny, P. M. We en- 
ter between two files of soldiers at a 
‘+ present.” We inform the Prince 
that we are not ex-presidents, but 
only humble citizens in disguise, and 
asked for letters. He smiles blandly, 
points us to six or eight Fanteeclerks, 
and sits down. We are conducted to 
the interior office, and being present- 
ed with a four-bushel box full of mail 
matter that has been accumulating for 
ages, we are told to ** whe ye,”—look 
sharp, and we may find something. 
We look at each other, sit down, and 
distribute the contents of the box 
aforesaid. Nothing. ‘This is too 
much. We know by advices at Mon- 
rovia that letters for us must have ar- 
rived ; so, sitting down on either side 
of the Prince, we take off our hats, 
and exhaust our entire vocabulary of 
Fantee in abuse. He smiles again, 
and we give him our parting bene- 
diction. It has since occurred to 
me that he might not have fully un- 
derstood our good intentions. 

Spreading our umbrellas to protect 
us from the broiling sun, we stroll 
leisurely toward the beach below the 
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Castle. We make our way through 
crowds of naked bushmen, Ashantee 
and Fantee, with here and there a 
native trader in European dress. It 
is the hour of high market, and long 
lines of bushmen are coming in, each 
bearing on his head the palm oil, the 
ivory, the tiger skins, or the gold dust 
he is to exchange for fish, flour, rum, 
tobacco, and gaudy prints, all to be 
taken back to the bush in barter for 
the next **Ou-ra,” 
** Qu-ra” (Master), is pleasantly giv- 
en us, as the throng make way for us. 
Arrived at the water front, we find a 


day’s cargo. 


‘*war beach” surf, running seven feet 
high. with its continuous roar, old as 
We sight 
our vessel just anchored in the rollers 


the upraised continent. 


a mile from shore, riding easily in 
perhaps seven fathoms, with ninety 
fathoms of chain out to relieve the 
We 
signal her, and the surf-boat shoots 
away from alongside, propelled shore- 


strain of the heavy sea running. 


ward by ten brawny Kroomen. 

The landing of a surf-boat is an 
art possess@l alone by the natives. 
Traders coming down the coast either 
touch at Monrovia and take their 
Kroo-boys (the Kroos constitute the 
principal native tribe of Liberia), or, 
omitting to do so, depend upon the 
Fantee shoremen, said to be equally 
as good in the surf. But a 
cries, out, **O-re-bab,” and in 
** He-is-coming.” 


native 
truth 
The surf-boat is 
poised on the top of the ‘*second” 
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wave, perhaps one hundred and fifty 
yards from the beach. The rollers 
come on shore in triplets, and woe to 
the man who takes the first or king 
When the boatswain, steer- 
ing always with a twenty-foot oar, 
is as close on as his judgment allows, 
he rests on his oars, and, with eyes 
dead astern, he watches his chance. 
He allows the first and second wave 
to pass under him, and then, ‘* Ah- 
tu-ne! and the Kroomen 
give way with a lightning stroke and 
a propelling force of ten eighteen- 
foot oars. 


wave. 


ah-tu-ne ! 


The boat quivers as she 
literally flies over the top of the third 
sea and is swept up the beach until, 
at the first keel grate, the oars are in 
by magic, and every Krooman is in the 
water with a hand on the gunwale, 
steadying it for the last throe of the 
next king-wave which shall float her, 
and assist in carrying her above the 
reach of the succeeding wave. 

‘**Oh! me-moog-gy! me-muc-e-na- 


199 66 tha 


Or-ra-gog-a-ra ! 


” 


"0 


“Jum-a-jum ! 
A rapid fusilade of 
Senegal, Kroo, Ashantee, and Fan- 
tee—tower of Babel palaver—and we 
dispatch a boy to send back our 
coach to Elmina, and we are handed 
into the surf-boat. It is floated and 
successfully launched, meeting a roll- 
er that gave us a taste of the spray; 
but the next catches us on its crest, 
and we are spinning 


o 
‘+ Jum-a-rell ! 


towards the 
** Grace” in safety. 
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H.—Chapter 5. 


By Hon. Leonarp A. Morrison, AUTHOR OF “ History OF THE Morrison FAMILY” 


AND “HIstToRY OF 


SCHOOLS. 

- The first settlers were a thinking 
people, lovers of intelligence, and 
promoters of education. Many of 
them had received a good rudimen- 
tary education before coming to 
America. No sooner had they plant- 
ed themselves here and erected their 
log-houses, than schools were estab- 
lished and fostered with jealous care. 
But the early residents were poor, 
and the struggle was long and hard 
before they made ‘‘the wilderness 
blossom as the rose.” That the first 
settlers had education enough for the 
duties of life is evident from the 
records now extant; and that their 
children also received a respectable 
education is equally evident. 

Four common schools were sup- 
ported in Londonderry in 1727, of 
which Windham was then a_ part. 
Of the earliest schools in town there 
is no record; the receding years 
have borne away all specific knowl- 
edge of them. The first school of 
which there is any account was in 
1766, and James Aiken was the 
teacher. He taught a singing-school 
evenings, and a day school for the 
children. Nicholas Sauce, a dis- 
charged British soldier, in 1760, of 
the French and Indian war, after 
that date, taught for a long time. 
He was a cruel teacher, as was the 
custom of those days, yet his schol- 
ars owed him a debt of gratitude for 
the instruction they received from 
him. In 1770 there is mention of 
one “John Smith, school-master.” 
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‘*Master McKeen” was the next 
teacher in order, and taught about 
the year 1776. He was a man of 
fine acquirements and ripe scholar- 
ship; but his mind was not on his 
calling, and if he chanced to see a 
squirrel by the road side, he would 
stop and catch that squirrel if it took 
‘+ all summer.” 

The school-houses were rude af- 
fairs and often unfit for school pur- 
poses, and in summer the schools 
were often kept in barns, and many 
times in private houses in the winter. 
Family schools were much in vogue. 
Parents would teach their children, 
or the eldest child would be installed 
as teacher of the younger ones. 
There was great eagerness for learn- 
ing, and many ways were devised to 
scatter seeds of instruction, which 
would germinate and grow into the 
beautiful tree of knoWdge laden 
with glorious fruit. The Capt. Na- 
thaniel Hemphill’s large family of 
eighteen children were educated in 
their own family school. 

Among the early teachers may be 
mentioned Robert Dinsmoor (the 
** Rustic bard”), Samuel Campbell, 
Samuel Armor, Susan Stuart, Robert 
Malcolm Morison, Peter Patterson, 
Andrew Mack, Margaret Hamilton, 
the beautiful, the beloved, and the 
lamented, and Joseph Greeley, John 
Nesmith, and John Park ; also. Persis 
Thorn, afterwards the accomplished 
wife of the late Gov. John Bell, and 
mother of ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell. 

It was formerly the custom for the 
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scholars to teach school on New 
Year’s Day, and lock out the teacher. 
On one bright New Year’s morning 
the scholars came early, became mas- 
ters of the castle, and held the fort. 
Their time of rejoicing was of short 
duration ; for the succeeding day was 
one to be remembered to their dving 
hour by some of the scholars. It was 
a day of trouble, of mental darkness, 
of sorrow and lamentation. ‘* The 
quality of mercy” which ** droppeth 
as the gentle rain from heaven” found 
no lodgment in the teacher’s breast. 
A wild justice reigned triumphant, 
and those riotous, fun-loving, mis- 
chief-making boys received a most 
unmerciful flogging. More than 
eighty years have gone since then, 
teacher and pupils have passed away, 
but the event is still alluded to. 

Any account of our educational 
institutions would be defective which 
omitted 


WILLIAMS ACADEMY. 


This academy was the most potent 
influence ever exerted, in town for 
the higher education of our youth. 
It was a private institution, origi- 
nated and taught by Rev. Simon 
Williams, commencing about 1768, 
and terminating only a very short 
time before his death, in 1793. His 
scholarship was of the highest order, 
and was celebrated while 
and previously. 


in town 
Among those whom 
he prepared for college were Rev. 
Joseph McKeen, D. D., first presi- 
dent of Bowdoin college, Rev. Sam- 
uel Taggart, the distinguished clergy- 
man and congressman of Coleraine, 
Mass., Hon. Silas Betton, M. C., 
Dr. John Parke, editor and physician, 
Rev. John Goffe, John Dinsmoor, 
Col. Silas Dinsmoor, the noted In- 
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dian agent, whose career was so rom- 
antic, and the elder Gov. Samuel 
Dinsmoor. 

In the fourth class (1773) graduated 
at Dartmouth college, nearly one half 
were fitted for college by Mr. Will- 
iams. The school often numbered 
from forty to fifty scholars. 

At the present time there are seven 
school-districts, in each of which a 
new school-house has been built since 
1850. The schools are successfully 
managed and wisely fostered by the 
citizens. 

LIBRARIES. 


There was no public library in 
town previous to 1800. but previous 
to that date some of our citizens were 
shareholders in a library in Salem, 
and to whom the books thus became 
accessible. This library was discon- 


tinued and the books divided among 
the shareholders, and they became 
the nucleus of the first public library 
here, in 1800, and took a more per- 
manent shape by being incorporated 


in 1806. This was of inestimable 
benefit to our citizens, and numbered 
at one time some 400 volumes. A 
Sunday-school library was established 
in 1832. This is kept in the Presby- 
terian church, and now numbers some 
500 volumes. 


SCHOOL-DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


In October, 1839, our former fel- 
low-citizen, John Nesmith, Esq., of 
Lowell, Mass., since lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, presented 
to each school-district a district li- 
brary of fifty volumes, making in all 
350 books, at an expense of $175. 
These libraries, increased in some 
cases, exist to-day. It was a gener- 
ous gift, and was admirably adapted 
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to the end in view. Many of Wind- 
ham’s sons and daughters, who have 
gone far from the scenes and associa- 
tions of their youth and the place of 
their nativity, recall with pleasure, 
thankfulness, and deep satisfaction 
the profit experienced while reading 
those volumes. 

A second town library was estab- 
lished in 1852, and was destroyed by 
fire in 1856. 


NESMITH FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY—1871. 


Among those whom the citizens of 
the town remember with gratitude is 
one of the sons of her soil, our for- 
mer fellow-townsman, Col. Thomas 
Nesmith, of Lowell, Mass. At his 
death, in 1870, he left by will $3,000 
for the establishment of a free public 
library, and which the town voted to 


accept Jan. 19,1871. The trustees 


of the library were Rev. Joseph Lan- 


man, James Cochran, Hiram 8S. Rey- 
nolds, William D. Cochran, and Leon- 
ard A. Morrison, who took the initi- 
atory steps for its establishment in 
April, 1871. 

A library-room was prepared in the 
town-house, the books selected,.pur- 
chased, and the formal opening of the 
library occurred June 21, 1871. It 
was a gala day, and marked a new 
era in the intellectual and social his- 
tory of the people. The hall was 
crowded with as intellectual and in- 
telligent an audience as ever met in 
Windham. Many of the absent sons 
and daughters returned, and many 
cultivated people from the neighbor- 
ing towns were present. An able 
address was delivered by Hon. John 
C. Park, of Boston, Mass. Short 
addresses were made by W. H. An- 
derson, Esq., of Lowell, L. A. Mor- 
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rison, Esq., of Windham, Dea. Jon- 
athan Cochran, of Melrose, Mass., 
Rev. Augustus Berry, of Pelham, 
and others. 

The library has been highly appre- 
ciated, largely patronized, and now 
numbers upon its shelves more than 
2,400 volumes of well selected and 
valuable works. Many of the choic- 
est and most valuable works in the 
language can be found in it, and this 
will rank, does rank, among the very 
best public libraries in the state of 
its size. Long may it flourish, and 
may its influence never be less. 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, AND PAMPHLETS. 


Thomas Blackwell’s book on Gen- 
uine Revealed Religion, with an in- 
troduction to the American edition 
by Rev. Simon Williams; also, a 
small book by the Presbytery ; both 
published before 1793 
By Rey. Samuel Harris— 

Funeral Sermon of Miss Mary 
Colby, of Chester; in 1815. 

Memoir of Miss Mary Campbell, 
1819; printed 1820. 

Questions on Christian Experience 
and Character; printed in 1827-28, 
two editions. 

Farewell Sermon, 1826. 

Poems of Robert Dinsmoor, the 
‘* Rustic bard ;” 264 pp., 1828. 

Thanksgiving Sermon, Rey. Calvin 
Cutler; 1835. 

By Rev. Loren Thayer— 

Sketch of the Presbyterian Church 
of Windham; 1856. 

Sermon on Assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; 1865. 


Centennial Sermon, Rev. 


Charles Packard. 
Complete set of printed Town Re- 


1876 ; 
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ports, and several historical sermons, 
bound in one volume; 1881. 
piled by Leonard A. Morrison. 


Com- 


By Leonard A. Morrison— 

History of the Morison or Morri- 
son Family; 470 pp.; published in 
1880; 1,100 copies. 

Condensed History of Windham, 
N. H., for the History of Rocking- 
ham and Strafford Counties ; 
lished 1882. 

History of Windham, N. H., from 
1719 to 1885; 872 pp.; 750 copies ; 
published 1883. 

History of the Harris Family, 1636- 
1883; 141 pp.; published 1883; by 
William S. Harris. 


pub- 


This town has sent forth its full 
complement of men equipped with a 
thorough education for the conflict of 


life. This list embraces the most of 
its 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND GRADUATES. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.— 
John M. Harris, grad. 1839. 
Charles H. Crowell was a member 

two years. 

Orren Moore entered 1854—there 
one year. 

Rufus A. Morrison, grad. 1859. 

Samuel Morrison, grad. 1859. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
John Hopkins, entered in 1820, d. 

in college. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.— 
Gilbert T. Williams, grad. 1784. 
Simon Finley Williams, grad. 1785. 
Silas Betton, grad. 1787. 

Samuel Armor, grad. 1787. 
Samuel Dinsmoor, grad. 1789. 
Silas Dinsmoor, grad. 1791. 
John Park, grad. 1791. 

John H. Williams, grad. 1798. 
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James Dinsmoor, grad. 1813. 
John Kezer, grad. Med. Col., 1826. 
Edward Pratt Harris, grad. 1826. 
Nathaniel Hills, grad. 1841. 
James Dinsmoor, grad. 1841. 

Silas M. Blanchard, grad. 1842. 

Charles Cutler, grad. 1852. 

James M. Whittaker, grad. 1861. 

Cassius 8S. Campbell, grad. 1868. 

Andrew W. Cochran, in college two 
years. 

Harvard University,Cambridge, Mass. 
George Jacob Abbot, grad. 1835. 
Herman E. Donelson, grad. 1836. 
Alexander F. Marden, grad. 1863. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.— 

Cadford M. Dinsmoor, grad. 1851. 
Hannah Ada Taylor, grad. 1876. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn.— 

Jonathan L. Noyes, grad. 1852. 

Carroll Cutler, grad. 1854. 


These persons, not college gradu- 
ates, attained honorable rank, 


success in their professions : 


and 


Judge Silas Morris Cochran was an 
associate justice of the court of ap- 
peals of Maryland. 

Charles Abbott was judge of one 
of the local courts of Nevada. 

John Nesmith, judge of the police 
court, Dover, N. H. 

Silas Milton Moore, principal of 
academy at Chester, N. H. 

Dr. Isaac Thorn, a prominent phy- 
sician in Windham and Dérry. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Simpson, a suc- 
cessful practitioner in Windham and 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Daniel L. Simpson, late of 
West Rumney, N. H. 

Dr. John Reid Crowell, late of 
Brooklyn, Mich. 
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WINDHAM IN THE REBELLION. 


The long contest between the North 
and the South in relation to the ques- 
tion of slavery was nearing its end. 
The moral sense of the nation was 
awakened to the fearful wickedness 
of the system of human slavery, and 
the people were determined that 
** Freedom should’ be national,” 
‘* Slavery should be sectional,” and 
that the peculiar institution should be 
confined to the limits it then occu- 
pied. To this its supporters were 
opposed, and demanded ample pro- 
tection to their property in slaves in 
all the states and territories of the 
Union. ‘There was an ‘irrepressible 
conflict” between the adherents and 
supporters of slavery and those ar- 
rayed against it. The conflict was 
destined to be waged till decided, not 
in the arena of debate, not in the 
halls of legislation, but upon the field 
of battle, where hostile armies met 
and struggled for the mastery. 

Abraham Lincoln having been 
elected President in 1860, this was 
made a pretext by the states of the 
South for an attempt to withdraw 
from the Union. The Rebellion com- 
menced by an attack upon Fort Sum- 
ter, April 12, 1861. The roar of the 
rebel cannon awoke the slumbering 
millions of Northern freemen, who 
rallied by tens of thousands in defence 
of the government. 

The soldiers of this town in the Ist 
Regiment were Walter J. Burnham, 
Asa Bean,* Seth N. Huntley,* Will- 
iam Wyman, Moses Wyman.* In 
other regiments they were,— 


Josiah S. Everett, 
Lewis A. McConihe,* 
John Dunn, 


* Reénlisted. 


John McGowan, 
Joseph White, 
Jesse C. Crowell,* 
Thomas Crook, 
Russell W. Powell, 
Joseph R. Everett,* 
Albion K. Goodwin, 
Charles Cole, 

John G. Johnson,* 
James Murphy, 
Caleb G. Wiley,* 
James G. Batchelder, 
John Calvin Hills, 
Lemuel Marden, 
Lewis Ripley,* 
Samuel Haseltine, 
Moses Myrick, 
James C. Stone, 
Theodore Clark, 
Horatio Gleason, 
Edward H. Gallagher, 
John Inshaw, 

David Lyon, 

Daniel Sullivan, 
Wentworth S. Cowan, 
Frederick Otis, 
James Murphy, 
Patrick Hannan, 
Bernard McCan, 
James Stevens, 
Charles E. Bailey, 
Horace W. Hunt, 
James Brown, 
Oliver Burns, 
Jacques Dreux, 
William Anderson, 
Austin L. Lamprey, 
George W. Coburn, 
David Brainard Fessenden, 
Micajah B. Kimball, 
Reuben O. Phillips, 
John G. Bradford, 
Henry W. Chellis, 
John W. Hall, 
Albert Fletcher, 





Good-Bye. 


James Brown, 
George W. Durant, 
Joseph G. Ayers, 
Gilman Jaquith, 
Charles E. Fegan, 
James Jones, 
Leven Duplessis, 
Ephraim Plimpton, 
James Baker, 
Timothy Norris, 
Henry S. Hancock, 
George W. Carr, 
Whitney R. Richardson, 
Harvey Hancock. 

The war was over at last. The 
town was deeply in debt. Under this 
it labored for years, but 
it has been extinguished, and there is 
money in the town’s treasury. 


several 


Upon the farming communities of 
the state the war bore with peculiar 
severity. Such with 
The armies of the Union 
were necessarily filled with young 
men, and of these there was no sur- 
plus here. 


yas the case 
this town. 


The larger part of our 
young men had left the old homes, 
and gone to the cities and larger 
towns, and when the war broke out 
they rallied, and helped to swell the 
ranks of companies and regiments of 
other states. 
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But the history of our soldiers is 
an honorable one. Some sleep in the 
**sunny South,” smitten by rebel 
bullets or wasting sickness, or starv- 
ed to death in rebel prisons; some 
returned to their homes to linger for 
years with disease upon them, and 
to-day fill soldiers’ graves. Some 
still move among us, performing well 
their duties in life. 

Men die; examples and principles 
live. 

The soldiers of Windham in every 
war save the last have long since 
passed away; yet the examples of 
their patriotism, courage, and devo- 
tion to principles will never die. The 
courage of the fathers in the French 
and Indian war, in the war of the 
Revolution, flamed forth anew in the 
war for the nation’s preservation from 
1861 to 1865. All honor to them— 
to all of the nation’s 
Their deeds 


defenders ! 

will be recounted by 

those of future generations who will 

acknowledge the debt of gratitude 

they owe them. 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 


As He died to make men holy, so they died to make 
men free.” 


GOOD-BYE. 


By C. ¢ 


‘. Lorp. 


We linger at the closing scene, 


The hands are clasped that soon must part, 
And cruel fate divides between 

Each heart that craves each other heart, 
And tear-drops roll and voices sigh 
When lips are forced to say Good-bye. 


So gently spoken ; how the tide 
Of kindness fills the soul of pain 





Love and Theology. 


That would each past resentment hide, 
That love may full assurance gain, 

And peaceful constancy rely 

Upon the last sad word—Good-bye ! 


Why is it? In the place of tears, 
Our thoughts involved with sharp regrets, 
We pass unmanifested vears, 
Forecast with grief that ne’er forgets 
To damp the eyes that fain would dry, 
And claim a space to say Good-bye. 


Quick faith, that owns a subtle spring 


Of inward poteney, is bold 


To rise on wings of hope that bring 
The promises its days unfold, 

And o’er the heights of time, desery 

The recompense of each Good-bye. 


O prophecy divine, that breaks 

Out of the gloom of life distressed, 
Evoked in severance, yet takes 

True counsel of reunion blest, 
That soothes the breast and dries the eye 
With joy foretold of sweet Good-bye! 





Love anp TuHeEoLocy. A Novel. 
Cetira Parker Woo.tey. 1 
12mo; $1.50, 

It is not only entertaining, but in- 
teresting from the highest point of 
view. It goes on from chapter to 
chapter with ever-increasing force and 
power. No book of fiction that Tick- 
nor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the attraction and value 
of this ; and nowhere has the present 
study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satis- 
factorily presented; for, in all this 
presentation, there is not a hint of 
irreverance or flippancy of any kind. 
There is, instead, a very beautiful 
presentation of the very best inter- 
pretation of the liberal thoughts of 
to-day,—an interpretation that con- 
tains the highest spirituality. Here- 


By 
vol. 


in is the book of great value; and 
that it will be reckoned amongst the 
books that will be of service to all 
intelligent inquirers, I have no doubt. 
It is, I should say most decidedly, a 
book to own, and not merely to read 
for amusement only, and then to 
throw aside ; and this for the charac- 
terization, as well as the presentation 
of the newer interpretations of the 
Bible, etc. This characterization is 
exceedingly well done, showing no 
effort, but a natural gift of character 
painting. The dialogue is something 
more than mere made-up talk, and 
the reflective portion contains philos- 
ophy of the most cultivated kind, and 
this, of course, includes the fact that 
this philosophy is free from narrow 
and vulgar self-assertion. 
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